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spoiled friend and foe impartially, some of them declaring
that they would not spare even English ships, if they
got the chance, and trusting for impunity to the political
confusion they anticipated to follow upon the Queen's
death.

For some time their favourite victims, apart from the
Spaniards, were the French and the Venetians, with
whom England was on excellent terms, and the represen-
tatives of those Powers at the Porte filled the Sultan's
ears with their denunciations of English turpitude,
exaggerating genuine offences, inventing false ones, and
trying by all means available " to indurate and congeal the
hearts " of the Turks against us. The Sultan was any-
thing but pleased with these depredations, perpetrated
as they were at his gates and upon friends or upon enemies
to whom, for the sake of his revenues, he gave liberty
of traffic with his ports. But so long as he was not a
direct sufferer, he took a comparatively philosophical
view of the scandal. It was different when the English
miscreants ventured to extend their attentions to his own
subjects.

Our Ambassador, while doing his best to soothe the
Porte, did not cease to implore his own Government to
put a stop to the scourge. Again and again he writes
home, describing the situation he and his countrymen
found themselves in. " There are seventeen English
men of war within the Straits," he says, " and what is
meant thereby I cannot imagine, unless it be to overthrow
both us and our business in these parts." Incidents
follow each other: An English ship has been taken by
the Sultan's galleys of Rhodes, with Turkish captives
and goods that the Pasha of Egypt was sending to Con-
stantinople. Another English pirate has come even to
the city of Chios and carried off a citizen's ship from the